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INTRODUCTION 



""Educational activities 
under JOBS could 
eventually improve 
the education and 
employment sidllsot 
millions of today' 
mUan recipienti and 
help them to escape 
poverty and achieve 
economic self- 
sufficiencyr 



With the passage of PubKc Law 
100-485, The Famfly Support 
Actofl988(FSA), federal, 
state, and local governments 
prepare to take a major step on 
the long road toward reform of the public 
wel&re system. More than a simple effort to 
reduce costs and caseloads, this new legisla- 
tion seeks to strengthen femilies and help 
them move toward self-sufficiency. The 
contributions of many partners -education, 
employment training, health, public welfare 
and others— will be needed to achieve these 
far-reaching goals. 

Key among the partnerships that must be 
formed is one between the welfare commu- 
nity and education, for FSA clearly recognizes 
education as a central element in helping femi- 
lies avoid tong-term dependence on public 
assistance. In a marked departure ftom 
earlier welfare-to-work programs, FSA 
requires states to make educational services 
available to participants under its new Job 
Opportunities and Basic Skills Training 
Program (fOBS) and provides federal 
matching funds to assist in these efforts. 
Depending upon the level of state investment, 
educational activities under JOBS could even- 
tually improve the education and employment 
skills of millions of today^s welfare recipients 
and help them to escape poverty and achieve 
economic self-sufficiency. 

Enactment of the Family Support Act 
comes at a time when education and the 
human services are under increasing fire. 
Business demands for a better prepared 
workforce and the taxp^ers' need to reduce 
the escalating human costs and fiscal burden 
of welfare dependency converge on both 
these people-serving systems. As each has 
struggled separately to find more effective 
ways of helping children and families at risk, it 
has become increasingly clear that the prob- 
lems to be tackled reach beyond the purview 
of aiy one system. Poverty and its effects 
pose barriers to cfassroom success; poor 
academic achievement limits job opportunities 



and the chance for financial independence. 
Clearly, helping welfare recipients gain the 
skills they need requires the very best efforts 
of the education and human service sectors 
working together. 

Collaborative efforts can help each of these 
systems deal more effectively with some of 
their most vexing problems. Public schools 
need partners to provide the non-academic 
supports that will keep high-risk students, 
like teen parents, in school and encourage 
dropouts to return. Wfelfare agencies need 
allies to ensure that their clients have the 
education and employment training necessarj^. 
to survive iri the fabor market. In recent 
years, both education and welfare adminis- 
trators have recognized these mutual 
concerns and have sought greater collabora- 
tion between their respective sectors. As a 
result, a number of creative and important 
partnerships have already been forged. 

Now, the Family Support Act, which must 
be implemented by October 1, 1990, offers a 
chance to build on this promising beginning. It 
provides an avenue through which each sector 
can systematically contribute to a comprehen- 
sive effort that incorporates the range of 
supports people need to escape poverty. 
Acknowledging that poor basic skills, language 
difficulties, and inadequate educational attain- 
ment can pose virtually impenetrable barriers 
to self-sufficiency, the Family Support Act 
mandates that appropriate educational services 
be made available to at least some welfare 
recipients as part of efforts to help those 
receiving public assistance to become self- 
supporting. In large measure, the success of 
FSA will depend on the willingness of state 
legisfatures to provide matching funds for 
essential services, and the quality of commu- 
nication among educators and human service 
providers. Both systems will benefit if they 
understand the mutual advantages and oppor- 
tunities inherent in the Act's implicit call for 
innovative, cooperative mechanisms. 

The organizations which have worked 
together to author tWs statement (American 
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Public Welfare Association, Center for 
Law and Social Policy, Center for the 
iStudy of Social Policy, Children's 
Defense Fund, Council of Chief State 
School OfBcers, Institute for Educa* 
tional Leadershij), National Alliance of 
Business, National Association of State 
BoiButIs of Education, and National 
Governors* Association, with the support 
of the Ford Foundation, the Foundation 
for Child Development, and Youth and 
America's Future: The ^Tdliam T. Grant 
FSwndation Commission on Hbrk,. 
Family and Citizenship) represent 
poKcymakers^^pplicy analysts, administrators, 
and welfere advocates. Convinced that the 
education provisions of the Family Support 
Act offer an important means to address common 
concerns, we luge cooperation among our 
constituencies at the state and local levels in 
order to help the greatest number of families 
become truly mdependent. To aid iii this 
collaboration, the following pages: 

• Wghlight the aspiects of the Family Support 
Act (FSA) that are relevant to both tlie 
education and the public welfare communi- 
ties. For many educators, this may serve as 
an introduction to the FSA. Welfare 
administrators are already familiar with the 



law, of course, but may find it useful to have 
a summary of those provisions that must 
be addressed jointly with their colleagues 
in education; 

• describe the opportunities that FS^ offers 
for both systems to meet their own and 
shared goals for populations at risk: to 
foige critical connections between school 
and support services; to expand the range 
and capacity of educational programs for 
learners at risk; to make the right match 
between people, their needs, and the 
programs designed to help them; to reduce 
the future number of at-risk learners by 
creating innovative and more effective early 
intervention and prevention approaches, 
and to begin to build a more comprehensive 
and effective system for all youth and 
adults at risk; and 

• emphasize the importance and benefits of 
collaboration among education and the 
human servkes in implementing FSA, and offer 
su^estions that may aid in that process. 

We hope that this information will assist 
educators and welfare administrators as they 
come together to explore their respective 
goals, air differences, assess resources, and 
plan strate^es for producing a stronger 
citizenry and a more productive workforce. 



"Convinced that the 
education provisionsof 
the Rimiiy Support Act 
offer an important 
means to address 
common concerns, we 
urge cooperation 
among our 
constituencies at the 
state and local levels 
in order to help the 
greatest number of 
families become truly 
independentr 
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OVERVffiW OF 

THE FAMILY SUPPORT ACT 



lAJItheiNwisionsofthe 
Famiiy Support Act... 
are based on the 
conviction that 
parents have an 
obngatton to support 
their children^ 



The Family Support Act shifts the 
emphasis of Aid to FamiGes with 
Dependent Children (AFDC), the 
nation's primary welfare program, 
from siniply providing income 
support to bunding strong families and helping 
them become truly self-sufficient. FSA is 
based on the beKrf that mutual obligations 
exist between society and its dtizens. Parents 
have a basic obligation to support themselves 
and their children. If they cannot, they have 
an obligation to.prepare themselves for and to 
seek employnvint. Government, in turn, has 
an obligation to provide financial support and 
assistance through education, training, 
support services, and ernployment-related 
activities to those who need special help. 

The new FSA law recognizes that the 
needs of welfare families vary. Many welfare 
recipients are on public assistance for only a 
short time and then become permanently 
self-supporting. Others move on and off public 
assistance, often within a year or two, as their 
life circumstances charige. But welfEu^e use is 
not short-term for everyone. A substantial 
subgroup remains poor for a very long time, 
frequently a decade or more; Although rela- 
tively small, this group receives a dispropor- 
tionate share of resources, in large part 
because they lack the basic educational 
preparation to participate competitively in 
today's job market. The Family Support Act 
places particular emphasis on these latter 
individuals and on removing the barriers to 
their financial independence. 

What are the maior program components of the 
Family Support Act? 

Child Support Enforcement 

All the provisions of the Family Support 
Act, including those with special significance 
for educators, are based on the conviction 
that parents have an obligation to support 
their children. The law underscores this view 
by strengthening procedures for assuring tM 



child support is.paid by absent parents. Av 
state agency, usually located in the welfare 
department, currently attempts to collect 
child support for all children receiving public, 
assistance, and will help anyone else who pays 
a small fee. FSA will buttress these efforts 
requiring that courts use numerical formulas 
in setting support amounts and by requiring 
the use of wage-withholding to collect child 
supi^rt in most cases. 

Comprehensive Education, Training, and 
Emplcyment-Relakd Services 

The Job Opportunities and Basic Skills 
Training Prc^gram QOBS) consolidates and 
replaces existing welfare/work provisions. For 
the first time, federal law r/iandates that 
educational services must be available to 
participants in welfare-to-woti^ programs. 

At a minimum, educationafikervices must 
include high school or stiidies leading to an 
equivalency ^ploma (GED), remedial educa- 
tion to achieve a basic literacy level, and 
education for individuals with limited English 
proficiency. States may also choose to offer 
additional educational services, including 
college or other postsecondary education or 
training. Employment-related services must 
include job skills training, job-readiness activi- 
ties, and job placement and may include a 
variety of other activities. In some cases, 
welfare agendes may encourage private 
sector employers to hire redpients by 
providing a salary subsidy in the iriitial months 
of employment. 

Wthin federal guidelines, each state will 
dedde which education and employment 
services it will provide, how they will be 
provided and to whom, the resources that will 
be devoted to various activities, and whether 
the services will be available statewide or only 
in certain areas. States will also specify the 
criteria for referral to education and training, 
and the intensity of services that will be 
offered to individual welfare redpients and 
theirfamiKes. Thesedecisions willreflectchoices 
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and necessary tradeoffs -for example, v/ill 
resources be stretched to provide at least 
some service to as many. people as possible, 
or will fewer individuals receive more inten- 
sive services? Is the primary goal reducing 
welfare rolls:by moving people as quickly as 
possible into jobs that may offer little future, 
or can time be taken to enhance long-term 
emplpyabiiity by increasing skills? 

States will be required to assess the educa- 
tional, child care, and other supportive service 
needs of each JOBS participant. An individu- 
alized employability plan based on this assess- 
ment wiU list the specific activities in which 
the recipient will participate and the services 
to be provided, including education programs, 
child care, and otJier support services. The 
participant may be required to negotiate and 
enter into a contract specifying both the 
participant's and the agenc/s obligations. In 
addition, a case manager may be assigned to 
the participant and participant's family to 
obtain or broker services for the family, to 
monitor progress, and to review the employa- 
bility plan with the participant. The employa- 
bility plan would be used as a guide to review 
the participant's progress toward education 
goals. 

Child Care 

The law specifies that states must guar- 
antee child care not only for JOBS 
participants, but for every AFDC parent who 
is satisfactorily participating in an approved 
education, training, or employment activity, 
even if the program itself is not funded 
through JOBS. New federal resources will be 
provided for this purpose. Chfld care can be 
provided through contracts or vouchers to 
purchase care, by cash reimbursement, or in 
child care programs administered^irectly by 
social service agencies, schools, or alternative 
education programs. 

Transiiicnal Services 

The law also recognizes the importance of 
easing the transition fix)m welfare to employ- 
ment, since maity entry-level jobs do not offer 
benefits. Under FSA, individuals who leave 
public assistance for employment m^ qualify 
for transitional benefits, induding up to 12 
months of subsidized child care and health 
care coverage, if their inconie is still low and 



they meet certam other requirements. 

Assistance for Two-Parent Families 
FSA provides that states that have previ- 
ously denied AFDC benefits to unemployed, 
two-parent families must begin to provide 
assistance tOcthese families for at least sbc 
months in each year. 

Who will participate in the JOBS program? 

Most healtl^ adult and adolescent parents 
receiving welfare can be allowed or required 
to partidpate if child care is available. What is 
expected in terms of participation will depend 
on an individual's degree of job readiness and 
her/his career goals. 

It is unlikely that everyone potentially 
subject to JOBS requirements will be included 
right away. \^^thin certain parameters, the federal 
law permits a state to phase in the JOBS program 
and to tailor program designs and require- 
ments to fit the needs of recipients and the 
services available in various parts of the state. 

Althou^ states are provided considerable 
discretion in determining whom to serve first, 
the law stipulates that a state m^ receive its 
full share of federal funding only if at least 55 
percent of JOBS fiinds are expended on four 
target groups considered especially at risk: 

• parents under age 24 who have not 
completed and are not enrolled in high 
school or its equivalent; 

• parents under age 24 who have little or no 
work experience; 

• individuals who have received pubKc 
assistance for at least 36 of the last 60 
months; and 

• members of a family who will lose AFDC 
eligibility within two years because the 
youngest child, by virtue of age, will no 
longer qualify as a ''dependent child." 

FSA provides that, within target groups, 
those who volunteer must be served first. 

Who will receive educational serviced 

With few exceptions, some fortn of educa- 
tion must be offered to any JOBS participant 
who lacks a high school diploma or equivalent. 
Under that broad umbrella, the Act specifically 
cites several groups whose past educational 
experience and/or current circumstances 
suggest that they will need special help: 



"The law specifies 
that states must 
guarantee child care 
no. only for JOBS 
participants, but for 
every AFDC parent 
who is satis^ctoriiy 
participating in an 
approved education, 
training, or 
employment activity. 
. . . New federal 
resources will be 
provided for this 
purpose." 
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"^ungAFDC parents 
often face the 
bleakest job 
prospects The 
typical AFDC mother 
between the ages of 
17 and 21 has reading 
skills below the sixth 
grade level." 



• adolescent parents of school age; 

• young parents just beyond traditional school 
age, aj^s 18 and 19, who'have not completed 
high school or its equivalent; and 

• parents over age 20 who lack a high school 
diploma, to the extent they are required 
uiider the state plan to participate in the 
JOBS program. 

In additfon, states xnsy choose to offer 
special services to those who have a diploma 
or GED but who still lack the basic literacy 
skills needed Ifor empkqrment. States may 
also choose to offer postsecondary education 
as a JOBS option. 

How many participants are likely to need 
educational sarvicetf 

Accurate:3tate-by-state data do not exist.^ 
However, several sources suggest that 
substantial numbers of AFDC recipients will 
need remedial education in order to meet the 
entry requirements for a training program or a 
job with a future. According to the Childrei/s 
Defense Fund, three-fifths of all adults on 
AFDC have not completed high school. Esti- 
mates by Robert Lerman of Brandeis Univer- 
sity based on the most current U.S. Census 
Bureau data show that roughly half of all 
AFDC recipients age 16 or older were high 
school dropouts in March 1988. By compar- 
ison, one-quarter of all non-recipients in the 
same age group were dropouts in that month. 

Even with a diploma or equivalency certifi- 
cate, however, some individuals may still lack 
needed employment skills. California's state- 
initiated wel£u:e, education, training, and 
employment program found that almost 60 
percent of participating adults required some 
form of remedial education before they could 
be considered job-ready. In a separate study, 
the Educatfonal Testing Service found that the 
majority of adults subject to AFDC work 
requirements in 1983 had reading and math 
skills below the eighth or ninth grade level, 
less than the proficiency required by xttBity 
entry-level jobs. Young AFDC parents often 
face the bleakest job prospects. Analyses of 
data from the National Longitudinal Survey of 
Young Americans by Andrew Sum of North- 
eastern University indicate that the typical 
AFDC mother between the ages of 17 and 21 



has reading skills below the sfacth grade level. 

FSA provides a good opportunity for states 
to compile accurate information on the educa- 
tional status of recipients in order to design 
and implement effective services. The Act 
allows each state to conduct a demographic 
study to determine the educational and 
employability needs of its AFDC population 
and the availability of programs to address 
those needs. The federal government w& pay 
50 percent of the cost of those studies 
completed by October 13, 1989. 

Are educatkmal servicM available for children 
whose parmrtt are in JOBS? 

Although FSA does not mandate services 
other than child care for dependent children in 
AFDC households, states may elect to 
address the educational needs of this greup as 
well. Both the education and welfare systems 
have reason to welc jme this opportunity. 
Research iiidicates that children in poverty 
are more likely to drop out of school than their 
more affluent peers. Those who experience 
school Mure increase the risk of continuing 
to need public assistance, an outcome that 
the Family Support Act seeks to avoid. 

Children receiving AFDC constitute over 
half of the school population in some urban 
areas. In Milwaukee County, Wsconsin, for 
example, officials estimate that almost 60 
percent of elementary and secondary school 
students receive such aid. Since, according to 
the U.S. Department of Education, students 
iii schools with a iiigh concentration of low- 
income students tend to do less well, whether 
or not tliey themselyes are poor, than 
students in schools with more balanced popu- 
lations, taigeted efforts to assist youngsters 
from AFDC households- together with 
broad-based school reform efforts -could 
have a major impact on the educatbn system's 
ability to realize the overall gains in school 
performance that the nation demands. 

When will the JOBS program be implemented? 

FSA requires all states to implement the 
JOBS program by October 1, 1990, but they 
m^ begin operations as early as July 1, 1989. 
Planning may proceed on the basis of 
proposed regulations published by the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services 
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(HHS) on April 18, 1989. Following a SO-day 
periodior pubKc comment, final regulations 
will be published by October 13, 1989. 

Prel^minar>^activity is already underway in 
some states and is likely to begin rapidly in 
others. Some jurisdictions which are currently 
developing or operating their &m state-initiated 
welfare, education, training, and employment 
programs have had a head start. Others are 
momg quickly to take advantage of the 
increased federal support offered under JOBS. 

What new federal revenues are available and 
how will they be spent? 

The Family Support Act conunits the 
federal government for the first time to the 
provision of increasing levels of funding for 
education, training, and employment 
programs for AFDC recipients, as well as for 
the support services necessary to enable 
recipients to participate in these activities. 
There are two new sources of revenue under the 
Act- one for JOBS and the other for child care. 

JOBS funding will be provided to statesias 
a capped entitlement that is available up to an 
established maximum. The extent to which 
JOBS funding is available for educational 
activities will depend on the priority given to 
those activities in each state's JOBS design » 
as weU as on decisbns about target populations 
and program entry and exit criteria. 
The fedei^ authorization for Federal Fiscal 
Year (FFY) 1989 is capped at $600 million. 
However, since the program will not begin 
operations until the last quarter of FFY 1989, 
$150 million in funds will be available. Funding 
is authorized to increase to.$800 million in 
FFY 1990, $1 billion in FFY 1991, 1992, and 
1993; $1.1 billion in FFY 1994; $1.3 biUion in 
FFY 1995; and $1 billion in FFY 1996 and 
subsequent years. 

Each statefs maximum JOBS allocation will 
be based on a formula reflecting, in part, its 
share of the adult AFDC population. To obtain 
federal JOBS money, a state will be required 
to provide matching fiinds of approximately 40 
percent. The ability of states to do so will 
vary. Some are akeady contributing a level of 
funding to state-initiated efforts that exceeds 
the required match, and these states should 
easily secure their full federal allocation. 
Other states may not have sufficient state 



revenue for the match, and consequently may 
have to rely more heavily on existing funding 
sources, like the Job Training Partnership Act, 
to carry out JOBS mandates. Early and 
continuing welfare agency collaboration with 
education and emptoyment training systems 
will be needed to assess the full range of 
resources that are actually available and to 
determine how they can be packaged to 
provide the greatest returns for participants. 

States must observe a maintenance of effort 
requirement. FSA stipulates that federal funds 
for educational activities under JOBS may not 
be used to supplant state and local outlays for 
existing services and activities, even though 
they promote the purpose of the JOBS 
program, nor for activities which are routinely 
provided on a non-reimbursable basis, e.g., 
free public school K-12 classroom instruction. 

FSA child care fiinds, unlike JOBS 
revenues, are 1open-ended."This means that 
federal funds will be provided for child care 
for AFDC recipients participating in JOBS or 
another approved education, training, or 
employment program at a matching amount 
that would vary from 50 to 80 percent among 
the states. 

The recipient of both sources of FSA revenue 
will be the state AFDC agency, which may 
expend the dollars directly or contract for services 
from other agencies or providers, including 
schools or postsecondary institutions. 

Who Is responsible for implementing FSA? 

FSA places primary administrative respon- 
sibility with the state agencj' responsible for 
managing the Aid to Families mfh Dependent 
Children program and allows that agency to 
arrange for state or local education agencies. 
Job Training Partnership Act agencies, or 
other public or private organizations to 
provide JOBS activities and services. / 

In addition^ at both the federal and state 
level, the AFDC agency is required to consult 
with the education agency. TWs mandate, 
together with the leadership of the Governor, 
is intended to promote the coordination of 
JOBS planning and programming with other 
education and training programs in the state. 
The mandate also points to the importance of 
providing comprehensive services to meet the 
multiple needs of AFDC recipients trying to 
bolster their future emplpyability. 



The Family Support 
Act commits the 
federal government 
for the first time to the 
provision of Increasing 
levels of funding for 
education, training, and 
employment programs 
for AFDC recipients, 
as well as for the 
support services 
necessary to enable 
recipients to 
participate in these 
activitiesr 
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tiomprahensive 
services have been 
shown to be key in 
helping many 
individuals overcome 
barrlefs to academic 
achievement and 
financier 

independence Single 
solutions and one* 
sliot treatments 
cannot resolve the 
multiple problems 
that most tong*term 
welfare recipients faca*" 



Cmprehensive services hsNe been 
shown to be key in helping many 
individuals cnneitonie barriers to 
academic achievement and financial 
independence. Sing^ solutions and 
one-shot treatments cannot lesohe the multiple 
problems that most long-term welfare 
recipients bed. It generally takes a range of 
servfces-educatwnal q^rtunities to increase 
basic skills; training and on-the-job experience 
to enhance emptoyability; and support 
servk^est inchiding chiU care, indSvkiual and 
fmfy counseling, housing assistance, health 
care, transportatk)n, and transitk>nal income 
and benefits -to enable indivWuals to benefit 
fidly from available opportuiuties. 

Not everyone will need or want every 
servk:e,:but if a broad menu of education, 
family, and job-related supports is available, 
the most effective mfac for each individual can 
be selected. This underscores another char- 
acteristic (rf successful efforts-they offer 
individualized and flexible servfces. Rather 
than adhering to uniform rules that might 
direct a person to an inappropriate program, 
or exchide her/him bom a necessary one, 
they attempt to respond to each person's 
unique circumstances. 

The relatfonships between staff and clients 
in successful efforts tend to be characterized 
by muiual trust and obligation, respect, close 
contact, and cooperation. These programs also 
put a high premiun: on working collaboratively 



V ^ ^ other agencies and institutions; they k)ok 
for allies as well as new resources iii welfare, 
education, health, social services, and 
empkyment agencies, and in voluntary, reli- 
gk)us, dvk, and business oiganizatk)ns. 
Often, a staff person in one organizatk)n will 
serve in a case management or coordinating 
rote with the family to Wentify and secure 
servfces from muHipte providers. 

Finally, effective interventwns to akl 
indivkiuals and famOtes with multipte needs 
are sustained cwr a relatively tong period, 
often as much as a year or more. The staff of 
programs that ^make a difference" understand 
that the probtems of many familtes on welfare, 
particularly those given priority by the Family 
Support Act, did not arise ovemi^t and, 
therefore, they do not expect solutwns to be 
qufck or simple. Ptpgram poKdes Md evalua- 
tfons are based on the recognition that, white 
no ^'silver bultet" exists, tong-term efforts pay 
off in long-term gains. 

The Family Support Act offers opportuni- 
ties to create programs or combinations of 
programs that possess these essential ingre- 
dients of success. FSA's ultimate achteve- 
ments, however, will depend on the extent to 
which states -balancing the tradeoffs neces- 
sary because of resource constraints and 
existing institutional environments -use the 
lessons of research and experience as starting 
points to design their own best programs. 
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HOW WELFARE AND EDUCATION 
SYSTEMS AKE ORGANIZED: 
DIFFERENT ROLES FOR FEDERAL, 
STATE, AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 



CoDaboiBtion among sectors wiU be 
an inqK>rtant e^ment in taking 
advantage of the opportunities FSA 
ofisrs. Effective collaborations are 
based'on mutual understanding. To 
nudce their i»rtnershq)s work, education and 
wel£u:e adnua^tnitors wiU need to appreciate 
the significantly different ways in whx^ their 
respective ^ystenos are structured. 

In the weKare q^m, primary responsibility 
rests at the federal and state levels. Federal 
laws and regulations largely govern program 
design, altboufi^ the Family Support Act 
aDows state discretk)n in some areas, notably 
the specific elements of the JOBS program. 

States are the chief administrative authority 
for welfare pn^grams. Local welfare offices are 
either (^ces of the state agency or county 
offices operating state*supervised programs. 
Except for benefit levels in some states, there 
is virtually no local variation in the AkI to 
Families with Dependent Children program. 
Under FSA, this wiU still be true with respect 
to msyor ndes like eligibility. However, local 
JOBS programs may vary across a state, to 
accommodate diffsrerices in economic condi- 
tions and the availability of services. Local 
welfare as^e^Ky officials will be responsible to 
work with their educatkm counterparts to 
design a suitable JOBS prc>gram. 

InoHitrast to the organizatk)n of the welfaire 
^stem, elementary and secondary education 
is largely state- and kxrally-controlled. Federal 
government invoKement is generally limited 
to efforts that are designed to assure equal 
educatkmal opportunity for all students 
throuf^, for exanqde, supi^mental funding 
for disadvantaged students (Chapter 1 of the 
Educatkm Cpnsolxlation and Improvement 



Act), the Educatfon for All Handk:apped Chil- 
dren Act, and the Bilingual Educatfon Act. 
The states, throu^ aw^inted or elected 
boards (except for MTisconsin) and state 
educatfon agencies, set and adnunister broad 
governing policies in matters (^attendance, 
instructfon, teacher certificatfon, and gradua- 
tk>n requirements. In additfon, state educatfon 
agencies provide a wkle range (^technical 
assistance servk:es, such as curricuhun and 
staff devefopnoent; inq^ment accountability 
systems to ensure the appropriate expendi- 
ture of state and federal funds; and prescribe 
systems for collecting and reporting educa- 
tfonal data for the evahiatfon and assessment 
of educatkinal progress in the state. 

Local school boards make specific policies 
for local school systems, and superintendents 
administer the schools under those policies. 
Local school districts c^er adult education 
programs and may have alternative schools. 
The boundaries of a k)cal school system, or 
district, are rarely coterminous with county 
lines, so a given focal welfare agency nu^r 
need to deal with multiple school districts. 

With respect to JOBS, the ^education 
community^ of interest to welfare agencies 
also includes community colleges, vocational 
and technical area schools and institutes, 
four-year colleges, non-profit and for-profit 
providers of educatfon and training services, 
and conununity-based organizatfons. These 
fimctfon on a hifi^ diverse, independent 
basis. The focal Private Industry Councils 
which oversee the\federal Job Training Rart- 
nership Act (TTPA) can be heljrful in iden- 
tifying the available resources for education 
and training in their area of service. 



motive 
collaborations are 
based on mutual 
understanding. To 
make their 
partnerships work, 
education and welfare 
administrators will 
need to appreciate the 
significantly different 
ways in which their 
respective systems 
are structuredr 
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The fajvoly Support act: 
Opportunities to Address 
common concerns 



Both ^ucation and welfare are grap- 
pling with how to help those at risk 
and are seeking ways to overcome 
barriers whkh limit chances for 
success. Schools want to assure 
not only that a greater proportion of students 
graduate, but that students who graduate 
meet a higher standard of achievement than 
previously. YklSare agendes want to assure 
that people are prepared for and move into 
jobs that offer the prospect of long-term finan- 
cial independence. Through the collaborative 
efforts that ^vill be encouraged, the Family 
Support Act offers important opportunities for 
both systems to deal more effectively with 
these related concerns. Joint action can 



support attainment of each system's unique 
goals and, at the same time, help to meet 
objectives they have in common. 

OPPORTUNITY #1 

lb fbrge critical connections between school 
and support services. 

More than academic assistance is necessary 
for many students to succeed in school. This 
is particularly critical in the case of adolescent 
parents, for whom child care, transportation 
assistance, and help in coping with their 
various responsibilities can be the keys to 
string in school or resuming their education. 
Older, out-of-school young people and adults 



SlJCGESSFIJL iD¥QffIONAL PROGRAMS 

FOR YOUNG People at Risk 



■in|teme|a^^ the Family 

Si^p^ T^qfjke a 
i^iconumtihe to prd^^ access} 

und^ 2liyho do not have a high 
schod degxeovMs eqiuv^ht. TM, 
in effect^ meaiB de^^ 
foUpi^ education plan 

foreach'F^^ 

mean pivfM prp^raihs 
andserytoR^ 

giachiate'l^ their 
GED,;6r en^ postieco^^ 
twp.prltr^^ If thl^are 

to become iHoductive^i^^ 
dSfe^ 

m^f^zyMe riiii^of to 

tualj^ obcv^Miiai,^^ indeperkleiit 



living skills. 

What win this mean for schools? At 
the local schcK)j district 
programs shoukl eadst in legular and 
alternative sdiipols that are flexible and 
atteined to the needs and circum- 
stances of particq)ants. Such pn^grams 
should have dear goals and strategies, 
be appropriatay designed forthe 
i^^s of sdiool-age young people at 
risk, inducfiog ^hbpl-age parents, and 
have qiiali^ si^. Fami^ and health 
educatkm services and support should 
be infepal components^rf a school's 
comprehensive response to, AFDC 
redpierits wlip stay in or return to 
school. 

Forthe jxwng custodial parent, 
lisuiaBy female, barriers to participa- 



tion m an educational prpgram must be 
nmnized, ^sessment sites sbouklbe 
conveniently placed, nori-intimidating 
places, fflted witfk qui^ 
knowledgeable/pie modek and priafesr 
swnals who can property assess:the 
stiidenf s need^^ and establish a foun- 
dation for shared goal-settnig and plan- 
ning. The staff shoidd have good, 
working relations with their counter- 
parts mothers^endes; so that services 
for clients are easity obtsuned; lb the 
ectent that the range of services iden- 
tified in a plan are readily accessible in 
one or a few sites, ratiier than at many 
dispelled locations, they are mpre_ 
likely to be usedj^ 

The plan stx)ujd also coordinate 
support services,.such as transporta- 
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with limited skills and complex problems also 
are likely to need a broad array of supports 
and services to deal with housing, health, 
financial, or other, concerns, so that they can 
succeed in education and training programs. 

Recognizing the impact of non-school 
circumstances, many teachers and adminis- 
trators are concerned that reform efforts to 
''restructure'' the schools by changing certain 
school practices will not bft enou^, in them- 
selves, to improve the academic performance 
of a substantial number of students. In a 
recent Institute for Educational Leadership survey 
of urban schools, for example, teachers 
preferred additional staff to help students with 
social and personal problems over use of the 
same resources to reduce classroom size. 
But to date, schools and other educational 
providers generally have not reached fiar 
beyond their usual scope of instructional 
responsibility. Now, the FSA offers new 
opportunities for education and human 
services -whose responsibilities complement 
one another- to plan and work together so 
that the full range of an individual's needs can 



be met without any single institution having to 
take a broader role than is appropriate or 
feasible. 

FSA will make necessary social and other 
support services available to adolescent and 
adult parents participating in JOBS-related 
educational activities. In addition, if resources 
permit, special support services can also be 
provided in instances where dependent chil- 
dren m^ be at risk of developing major 
school problems or of dropping out altogether. 

The law is flexible about who actually 
provides these services and permits schools 
and welfare agencies to determine the best 
referral and delivery arrangements for their 
particular community and client needs. 

OPPORTUNITY #2 

To expand the range and capacity of educa- 
tional progiams for learners at risk. 

The Faniily Support Act creates an oppor- 
tunity and a strong incentive for states to 
augment and expand existing programs for 
learners at risk and to design new educational 



^he Family Support 
Act creates an 
opportunity and a 
strong incentive for 
states to augment and 
expand existing 
programs for learners 
at risk and to design 
new educational 
strategies which 
include AFOC 
recipients among 
those served." 



ticHi and child care for young parents 
attending a regular or alternative high 
school. CUkl care provided at, or 
neai; the school site is ixeferabk^ to 
;ch3d care airangements invohm^ 
OHiq^ted transports for both 
parent and chi^; On-site duld care 
anangements have been shown to be 
pardpilai^/suco^ for 
I^eptng parenting teens in school, 
wiute qfkrmg them additional opportu- 
nities for parenting, health, nutrition, 
dnd hpmeni^qng training. Having 
parents on ske ako dfers opportuni- 
ties for siq)eryised idEaht stimulation 
sKrtivitieS'^activ^ that are essential 
t6 tte devek^mcuit <^ young children 
wh6 are at risk df (levelppmental 
ddays by virtue their parents^ 
y6uA,.inexper^^ 

Fttrfbflenis of pn>vidin^ 
bcMks, space, ami prognmis in 
wMcK curricid^ and Staffing ratios are 



developmentally appropriate for infants 
and toddlers can liinit the av^bility of 
on-site cMd due. Successful on-site 
child care exists where there has been 
carefid idanning and coordination 
education, health, human services, 
and appropriate licensing agencies. 

hi addition to day care, other on-site 
services for at-risk students are 
needed, including health care 
programs; programs whidi remediate 
skills defidehdes, provkle enrichment, 
and build self-esteem; and counselmg 
for occupational and personal 
concerns. Counseling loads at regular 
hi^ schools are dkeh too tugh to 
provkle the type of support and infor- 
mation that at-risk students need. The 
level of staff resources should be suffi- 
cient to provide social and health 
services, as well as to meet the 
academic and occupatk)nal training 
needs of AFDC clients. Mechanisms 



should also be established to help 
monitor student progress, resolve 
problems, and respond qukkly to 
changing student needs. 

Above all, schools must seek to 
engage FSA-supported participants in 
all aspects of school life, while 
addressing the special needs of these 
students and their right to a quality 
education. Poor school performance 
and kick of interest often predate 
parenting and dropping out of school. 
Successful efforts to reclaim these 
students must inchide programs to 
reniedlate poonbask: skills, provkle 
challens^ curricula, and accelerate 
students to competitwe performance 
levels.'Suchi»pgramsshoukl use flexible 
and creative instructk)nal approaches, 
frequently assess student perfor- 
mance, and nnonitor student progress 
toward specific instructk)nal goals. 
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strategies which incliiae AFDC recipients 
among those served. 

Many of those in the groups targeted by 
FSA are at-risk learners and are likely to need 
special acadenuc supports, such as tutoring 
or counsefiog, to functk)n well in a regular 
school setting. Others, not well-suited to 
traditional classroom methods, may thrive in 
programs that emphasize hands-on learning in 
a non-classnx)m setting, computer-assisted 
learning, or another alternative educatk)nal 
approach. This may be especially true of 
students who are significantly over-age for 
their.grade level or who have a history of 
difiGctdties in school. 

Unfortunately, most communities have not 
developed as wide an array of supports and 
alternatives for school-age individuals as is 
needed; Prc)grams for those beyond school- 
age generally are even more limited, and what 



does exist often is fully used, particularly with 
the increased demand resulting bom literacy 
campaigns and the Eng^sh language require- 
ments of the Immigration Reform and Control 
Act of 1986. Fling these gaps will be critical, 
if those subject to FSA requirements are to 
be offered a real chance at academic success, 
rather than con^Bed to return to or stsy in a 
situatfon which may be pooriy smted to their 
individual needs, and which in the past may 
have meant only frustratfon and faihue. 

The education community is now grappling 
with the issue of how it cam better serve the 
academic needs of a diverse range of learners. 
As answers and options are devetoped, FSA 
can help make the most of state and k>cal 
commitments to adopt changes. For example, 
federal matching funds can be used to increase 
the wide diversity of educatfon services that 
will keep al-risk JOBS participants moving 



FOR ADULTSJff Risk 




dap qqpa^tii^ 
im often sasd^y^ 



l^ii^^ needs 




Sibmyad^^ have s{)ent 

.4]fe:m les^^ Of conq^ 

ticm: %mkt^ cpn^ 
itioi^ le^^ fer fh^ 
e<hica^^ matter 
what othc^ ski^ le^raed 
over tnne, they sc^ 

proof df jffieir own macfeqiiacy/ SeoMkl- 
chance edjacatio^ to 
he^ peofde teg^tiiais^^ 
and in Uiar own aUibr to 
suj^eed; Suc^^ adift^ e^^ 
pidgranp i^^DC lef^ em^- 
size piurtid^^ than 
defid^ncy; bs^^ shoidd be sthic- 
tuied:sM> ti^^ ntuister the 

curriqda mn^ Ddng 
so wB to.tbdi:^^^ and 
eiK%tiim 



Adults^leam^^l^ the^ 
aretau^i^k^e^ 

iriuned^ need mAeir lives. A prag- 
miik^^^^^ ai^roach to 



feadmig efifediyebr motivate^2^ 

AFDC stik^ As parent, 1^ 

mqtmted td teaimio dm 

read tl[) thrown 

si^yias, tt^luemc^^ 

their ladk^df sid% prevents.them from 

attalimig a^^^ 

Adiiit lesoiie^ are likely to 
encounter sdf-doubt and anxiety, 
espedaOy at the b^;m^;df 
prQ^:am. A peer sijqp^ 
bpportuniti^ 

essential to e^ire istudent entiy and 
retention in a program. 

The physical eiwnpmn^ 
iui inqtortant rc# in b^i^iDg^^ 
teamers siiccec^ Ra^ thsu^ boi^ 
classes in a trad^^ 
site, OH^idenitii^ sbo^ be giveri to 
bd^r^ dasses iii a more neutral; 
place, e.g,, a pMc ]3>nuy or commu- 
nity center Siti^j^^ of 
setting upd^srbpms^w^ dl 
indivkiud dMcs all bang the teacher 
. up fimt, it may be useful to use other 
das^pom anai^^ments mote conducive 
to grbiip mtd^ac&n ai^ 
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'toward their particular educational objectives 
and, ultimately, toward self-sufficiency. 

In addition to programs for school-age 
students, remedial education for adults, and 
coursesinEnglishas aSecond Language (ESL), 
states nuQralso support postsecondary education 
at conmiunity colleges, four-year colleges, or 
vocational-technical schools. Direct support may 
be provided to institutions to operate specific 
programs in wMcb AFDC recipients are enrolled 
Individual tuition assistaiice will be allowed to the 
extent that it is not available fironi other federal 
or state sources. 

While FSA gives states broad latitude in how 
funds are used for education, there are some 
restrictions. Funds cannot be used to meet the 
normal costs of public education or to supplant 
state and local expendituies forexistii^gprograms; 
the restriction on supplantation also extends to 
non-federal postsecondary student aid sources. 



FSA further specifies that financial support for 
postsecondary education can be given onlyiithe 
education is initiated as part of a JOBS employa- 
bility plan. An AFDC recipient already enrolled 
in a program will be eligible for support services, 
like child care and transportation, but JOBS funds 
may not be used to p-^^for her/his education costs. 
(Regardless of how participa.its are placed in 
college, states may count them in determining the 
JOBS participation rate.) 

Funds available throu^ FSA must be used only 
to offeet costs incurred by AFDC recipients. 
However, perhaps alert to the dangers of 
creating a two-tiered.system-one for the 
poor and one for the rest- the Act does not 
require that programs supported by FSA 
fiinds be open only to JOBS participants. 
Costs in "mixed" programs are reimburseable, 
so long as acciuBte accounting is maintained. 

Joint efforts between education and human 



""Joint efforts between 
education and human 
service officials to 
develop creative 
financing strategiesfor 
mixed programs. . . 
can ensure that AFDC 
.ecipientsarenot 
segregated from their 
peers, and that a 
broader segment of 
the at-risk population 
has access to new 
educational options." 



centered activity. 

Adults who have been away from 
fonhal education for a long time and 
who are anxious about their abffity to 
-team may get eiasily frustrated. Msmy 
adults ^at feast initially- tend to do 
better m a dass or small group setting 
tint meets zt a set trnie and place than 
th^ do in a selfiwced, com^etely 
self-structiu:ed teaming environment. 
Having clear ecpectatidns about their 
attendance and performance, and 
regular and frequent interaction with 
instructors and instructional aides also 
helps to keep adult learners motivated 
and on target. 

Low teacher to student ratios can 
pibnK^ success espedaliy in 
programs for students at the low end 
of the skill continuum. When 
student/teacher ratios 2u:e lugh, 
computer-assisted instruction, self- 
directed teaming centers, and peer 
tutors can be cost^ffective comple- 
ments to dassroom instruction. 

• Lnrning txpiriMcet (asptcially the 
pm of Itariiiiig) siKNiid be talkN^ 
to the needs of the Individ^. 

Imnieasing^, adult and 
tn&i]iigpn>g^^ across the country 



are modifying traditional course-based 
offerings by adopting elements of 
competency-based instructfon and 
assessment. The primary charac- 
teristic of such programs is that the- 
learning process be^ns not with a 
syilabus but with a set of very clear 
learning objectives and well-defined 
and demonstrabte measures for deter- 
mining whetiier the objectwes have 
been met. Competency-based instruc- 
tional systeiTiS are particulariy 
appropriate for wel&re training and 
placement programs since the instruc- 
tional objectives can be cfosely related 
to the employment goals of the 
learners. Furthermore, they reinforce 
the necessary emphasis on growth, 
rather than deficfency, by focusing on 
maskry of necessary skills. 

Renee Lerche, in her book. Effective 
Adult Literacy Program, concludes 
that successful programs are those 
designed as total educational systems 
under which there is a balanced 
emphasis on: 1) deariy stated learning 
objectives, 2) assessment of lean<er 
needs and progress, 3) instructional 
process, 4) guklance and counseling, 
and 5) program management and 
evaluation. Specifically, she finds that 



successfril pn^grams: 

• are dear about their overall goals 
and their phifosophy of instruction; 

• devefop measurable goals for every 
component of the program (e.g. , 
recruitment, ortentation, coun- 
seling) so that they can monitor 
their success in meeting these goals; 

• assist potential learners in deter- 
mining if the program is well-suited 
to the learners' goals and expec- 
tations; 

• are explkit and open with 
participants about intended learning 
outcomes for participants and stan- 
dards for judging success in 
achieving; outcomes; 

• carefiiUy diagnose each leamer^s 
educational needs and strengths and 
devefop an indwidualIy-tail(X'ed 
learning plan for each partidpant; 

• tie learrang objectives to instruc- 
tional methods and materials and to 
assessment strate^es; 

• provide continual feedback to 
learners about their progress and 
carefiilly document that progress; 

• frequentiy evaluate their progranfs 
effectiveness in meeting its goals in 
each of the component areas, and use 
findings to improve their program. 
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lAn timployabnity 
plarf based on . /, 
individiial assessment 
[makes] participahts 
aware of the range of 
Ofitioiisavaiiabieto 
them, flieirown goals 
andpr^erencescan 
be taken into account, 
and they can receive 
guidance in making 
sound choices among 



the option 



service officials to develop creative financing 
strategies for mixed pix)gr?ms, while admit- 
tedly not an easy process, can ensure that 
AFDC recipients are not segregated bom 
their peers, and that a broader segment of 
the at-risk population has access to new 
educational options. Possible funding sources 
to complemeht JOBS' state and local dollars 
include the Job Training Partnership Act 
aiPA), the Garl Perkins \bcational Education 
Act, the\focational Rehabilitation Act, and 
Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act, among others. 

OPPORTUNITY'S 

lb make the right match between people, their 
needs, and the programs designed to help them. 

For a student at risk to succeed,, whether a 
yoimgsteroradult, it is important to identify and 
address the unique set of concerns she/he 
faces. Some of the concerns will be academic, 
others related to personal or family issues. 

As ws have stressed, FSA offers the oppor- 
tunity to create greater capacity in educa- 
tional programs and support services, so that 
when a need is identified, the resources will 
be there to respond. Just as important is a 
strategy to ensure that individuals receive the 
right mix of services and that all necessary 
supports are effectively coordinated. 

FSA encourages states to develop 
mechanisms to do this by requiring an accurate 
assessment of every JOBS participant's prior 
work experience, skills, and potential emplpya- 
bility, educational needs, and needed support 
services at the time they enter the program. 

An "employability plaif based on that individual 
assessment is to be developed jointly by the 
participant and a staff person. Through the plan- 
ning process, JOBS participants can be made 
aware of the range of options available to them, 
their own goals and preferences can be taken into 
account, and they can receive guidance in making 
sound choices among the options. In contrast to 
approaches that rely extensively or exclusively 
on sanctions, an effective assessment and plan- 
ning process can help provide JOBS participants 
with incentives and the confidence to pursue 
positive goals they set for themselves. 
Individualized planning in education is 



already used for students with disabiKties 
under the federal Education for All Handi- 
capped Children Act (PL. 99-142), and has 
been recornmended for other students at risk 
by the Council of Chief State School Officers. 
As yet, however, most schools systems have 
not undertaken this broader approach, often 
because of concern about potential costs in 
schools with a high concentration of students at 
risk. TheFamfly Support Actcanhelptoprovide 
resources for individual assessment and plan- 
ning for at least a portion of these students, 
as well as for maiiy adults for whom in the 
past there has not been aiiy source of support 
for planning related to educational services. 

At a minimum, welfare agencies will need 
the advice and guidance of education officials 
to ensure that appropriate methods are used 
in determining literacy levels and educational 
needs. Alternatively, they m^ wish to have 
educational agencies perform directly some or all 
of the assessment and planning. Or approaches 
m^ vary by the type of recipient. For 
example, primary responsibility for assess- 
ment and plan development for adults might 
rest with a welfare agency case manager, 
while the schools could have a more central 
role withadolescent parents, fijr whom the educa- 
tion portion of the plan would be primary. 

Whatever approach is selected, collaboration 
among agencies will enable the client and the 
staff person helping her/him to consider the 
entire range of individual needs and goals at one 
time and to develop an integrated plan that 
makes logical connections and transitions. 

OPPORTUNITY #4 

To reduce the future number of at-risk leamers 
by developing innovathre and more effective 
early intervention and prevention approaches. 

Public policymakers in both education and 
welfare strongly agree that the most desiiBble 
and least costly point to provide sen/ices is 
eariy, before serious problems devetop. Neverthe- 
less, these systems generally have special 
resources available to help children and fami- 
lies only after difficulties have developed. 
^ The Family Support Act offers the opportu- 
nity to begin changing this situation in two ways. 
The individualized assessment, discussed 
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above, can consider not only the needs and 
goals of the individual JOBS participant, but 
£unily circumstances as well. It provides a 
good opportunity to explore with the parent 
what a chad may need, including, for example, 
quality child care, tutoring or other interven- 
tions for school-age youngsters, and early 
childhood education programs for three- and 
four-year-olds. Close communication among 
staff in education^ welfare, employment 
training, and other service systems, like 
hpusing,:can ensure that the person 
conducting the assessment knows the right 
questions to ask, where referrals can be 
made, and how. to secure services for f mily 
members as well as JOBS participants. 

A second opportunity to increase early 
intervention and prevention is the FSA provi- 
sion for state and heal demonstration projects. 
In the area of education, the law authorizes 
demonstration projects to test: 

• financialincentives and interdisciplinary 
approaches to reduce school dropout rates, 
encourage skill devetopment, and avoid 
welfare dependency; 

• non-academicapproaches (e.g., counseling, 
services, recreation) to reduce rates of 
teen pregnancy, suicide, substance abuse, 
and school dropout among high-risk teens. 
(A ''high-risk'' teen is one defined as having 
a history of academic or behavioral prob- 
lems, coming from a single-parent house- 
hold, or being pregnant or a parent.) 
Although calling for *'non-academic'' 
approaches, these demonstrations must be 
linked to a local school system; 

• early childhood development approaches to 



enhance the cognitive skills, linguistic 
ability, communications skills, and the 
ability to read, wiite, and speak English 
effectively among children under age five in 
AFDC households. 

A total of $7.5 million has been authorized 
for these demonstrations but, unlike JOBS 
funding, monies have not yet been appropri- 
ated. The American Public Wfelfere Associa- 
tion and others have placed priority on 
seouing appropriations for this purpose in 
the current session of Congress. If appropria- 
tions do become available, applications will be 
submitted to the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services according to procedures 
specified in the FSA regulations. 

OPPORTUNITY'S 

lb begin to build a moie comprehensive and 
effective system for all youth and adults at risk. 

Taken together, the opportunities outiined 
above can initiate changes to meet the educa- 
tional needs of AFDC recipients in the short 
term and, over time, can provide the building 
blocks for a more effective education system 
for all state residents. 

Although not enough by itself to transform 
educational systems, positive and successful 
action under the FSA can boost and lend 
focus to the dropout prevention and at-risk 
youth initiatives many states are already 
undertaking. More tangibly, this action can 
also expand educational programs, stimulate 
greater cooperation among agencies to meet 
the multiple needs of students, and supply the 
impetus for creative new approaches to better 
serve at-risk youth and adults. 



''Although not enough 
by Itself to transform 
educational systems, 
positive and successful 
action under the FSA 
can boost and lend 
focus to the dropout 
prevention and at-risk 
youth initiatives many 
stotesare already 
undertokingf 
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High-level leadership 
can lower many of the 
potential iiaiTieisto 
collaboration, secure 
tile commitment of 
the various agenciesf 
staffs, and build 
public confiL'^nc&" 



PRINCIPLES TO GUIDE 
JOINT ACTION 



States are starting £rom very different 
points as they approach implementa- 
tion of the Family Support Act. 
Some already have in place a wide 
array of services that can support 
JOBS activities, while the resources of others 
are few oralready stretched to capacity. Each 
state, therefore, will need to use the Act's 
opportunities to organize joint efforts in ways 
that best suit its particular situation. At the 
same time, if the potential of the Act is to be 
met, we believe that certain principles must 
guide action m every state. 

• The visiUe commibnent of top-level officials 
isacnicialfirstsleii 

An endorsement of mutually agreed-upon 
goals by the Governor and the Govemoi^s 
cabinet, especially the human service and 
employment/training commissioners, the chief 
state school officer, and the state board of 



education chairperson is essential. They must 
support an interagency process to demon- 
strate that the JOBS progiiam transcends 
normal (^tegorical and organizational bound- 
aries. High-level leadership can lower many of 
the potential barriers to collaboration, secure 
the commitment of the various agencies' 
sta&, and build public confidence. 

• A strong iirtengency and intoigovemmenlal 
plamiing procetsisk^toeffBCliveooli^^ 

FSA is most likely to he|p £am3ies achieve 
self-suffidency in state and local programs if 
there is interagency and intergovernmental 
cooperation that extends from the eariiest 
stages of planning and priority-setting to the 
delivery of services. An effective planfung 
process must actively involve state and local 
representatives of at least the education, 
welfare, social service, and employment 
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systems. Direct service staff, welfare 
recipients, and their advocates should also 
have input. This early communication will 
ensure that: 

• everyone understands both FSAs strict 
requirements as well as its broad options; 

• a wide range ofexpertise is lised in framing the 
state's JOBS objectives and approaches; 

• the structure, operating realities, and 
current priorities of each system are under- 
stood and accommodated; and 

• the foundation is laid for mobilizing and 
linking the programs of various systems in 
the implementation phase. 
Collaborative planning will also help to 

eliminate unnecessary duplication of services, 
avoid the repetition of mistaken strate^es, 
and prevent the creation of new kyers of 
discrete categorical programs. Further, an effec- 
tive planning model developed at the state 
level can guide local comniunities in their own 
planning and implementation efforts. 

• Program priorities Should be based on an 
accurate assessment of resources available 
in all icey systems-welfare, education, social 
services, and employment and baining-and 
of the variation in program availability and 
configuration throughout the statei 

Limited resources and the challenges of 
starting a new and very different kind of 
program will make incremental implementa- 
tion desirable in most cases. Within federal 
guidelines, states will need to decide when 
and where iii the state to begin JOBS activi- 
ties, which groups of recipients to include, the 
types of services to offer, and how new 
resources can best be used. Ideally, these 
choices will be made jointly by the partici- 
pating education and human service systems, 
and will reflect a cross-system view of current 
capacity, gaps to be filled, and the opportuni- 
ties for greatest effectiveness in achieving 
joint goals. 

Consultation with education personnel can 
insure that JOBS planners do not mistakenly 
assume that schools alrea^ have adequate 
resources for serving AFDC recipients. 
Recent state experiments with programs to link 
education and AFDC underscore the need for 



close communication, so that schools taking 
on new responsibilities receive commensurate 
assistance from the state. In a worst case 
scenario, schools might have to absorb some 
or all of the costs related to new reporting 
requirements; increased demand for teachers, 
counselors, supplies, and transportation*" and 
the creation of program alternatives neces- 
sary to serve dropouts and at-risk students. 
Such a school might well be forced to choose 
between meeting these costs or simply not 
rendering crucial services. 

With accurate assessment information at 
hand, however, a state might focus first on 
areas where there Js a good combination of 
education programs and support services, 
well matched to client needs, and where there 
is an existing pattern or strong likelihood of 
local interagency cooperation. Or, a state 
might begin in an area where most but not 
quite all of the elements already are present, 
and where the addition of exffa resources can 
complete the picture. Establishing compre- 
hensive programs in rural areas and other ' 
locations where only a limited infrastructure f 
currently exists will require more time to pkb 
and put in motion. 

• impiemenlationpiansandscheduiesthatrecog- 
nize the inherent complexities of interagency 
collaboration will lessen subsequent probtems. 

Interagency collaboration is not an easy 
process. Differences in training, professional 
orientation and vocabulary, competing pres- 
sures and priorities, restrictive laws and regu- 
lations, and the time and resources that the 
collaborative process itself takes all pose 
potential barriers. The situation is made 
harder because, even with the addition of the 
FSAs new resources, hard choices will have 
to be made. Yet, the reward in terms of 
improved outcomes for people and for the 
systems serving them will be well worth the 
investment of effort that is required. More- 
over, a thoughtful process that understands 
and allows for the difficulties that will arise 
can help minimize their impact. 

Each system will need to assess the impact 
JOBS will have on present operations. Will 
there be increased demand on current 



"Collaborative planning 
will also help to 
eliminate unnecessary 
duplication of services, 
avoid the repetition of 
mistaken strategies, 
and prevent the 
creation of new layers 
of discrete categorical 
programs." 
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resources, including programs, facilities, staff, 
and other components? Will JOBS change the 
demographics of their clientele? Will 
implementationbring changes inthe time, place, 
and manner in which services are provided? 
Will staff need different skills and capabilities? 
Can inservice training provide those skills or 
must new staff be hired? The combined 



answers to these questions should frame the 
structure for initial implementation plans. 

Differences in policies, procedures, and 
management structures among the various 
systems must also be accommodated. For 
example, any attempt to monitor school atten- 
dance by AFDC recipients will require welfare 
agencies to deal with a wide variety of practices 
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in the way schools define, record, and report 
"absences'* and "attendance f for schools, the 
linkage of school attendance and income 
brings a very new perspective to the atten- 
dance monitoring they have traditionally done. 

Anticipating these issues and spending the 
time in advance of implementation to develop 
processes that are equitable to clients and 



acceptable to the various institutions can 
minhme later disruption and discomfort for 
everyone. Further, recognizing that new 
directions are being set, often on the basis of 
imperfect information, continiurig interagency 
and inteigovemmental communication to 
monitor progress will ensure that program 
components are adjusted as needed. 



Carta 

Nfarys dau^iter, Ca^^ ^ 
lustory olF school problems. School 
iec6ids:sh^^ reading 
at oidy a sixth-grade teyd an^ 
often iabsent. After the birth of her 
baby, the absences'became more 
frequent. The coimselorsuggested 
that an alternative piograni seemed 
tKe best)vay to help Caria deal with 
the combined demands of school and' 
teen paienthood. Fortunately, space 
was avaiiable in a high-qual^ program 
whose capacity had been expanded 
wthFSA funds. 

hi the ajtemative program, most of 
Carla's classes have no more than 
eight students, and extra help is avail- 
able both from teachers and on-site 
tutors. The program is located on a 
regular high school campus, so Carla 
can partidpate in the school chorus. If 
she wants to, she can also take some 
other courses that are not offered 
within her alternative program. A 
counselor, who is paid by the welfare 
departm^t but who works M-time at 
the school, ruiis a weekly discussion 
gcbup for Caria and the other teen 
parents aikl.keeps an lopen door^ for 
the youAg m.:jthers to stop by if they 
need aiything. The counselor- who 
helps with school,^ health, and social 
service problems -is seen by the ^rls 
as a friend, but also as someone who 



holds high expectations for them. An 
absence fitnti school always brings a 
call, and there are few problems for 
which the counselor cannot help to 
find a solution. 

Carta's baby is.cared for in the hew 
day care center which the school she 
attends opened recently; an amend- 
ment to state law pemuts her to bring 
the baby to school on the regular 
school bus. At lunch time, Carki and 
the other young mothers come to the 
center to feed and play with their chil- 
dren. The center director, trained in 
child development,.uses the opportu- 
nity to observe the interactions 
between the mothers and their chil- 
dren and to talk vnth them about 
activities they can do with their chil- 
dren. Her suggestions are always 
made in a gentle, caring way, and most 
of the mothers readily turn to her for 
advke about their babiesf health, 
nutrition, and general development* 
The director also visits each young 
woman at home at least twice during 
the year, as a way to make the link 
between what is learned in the center 
and caretaking at home. 



Jimmy 

During their first conversation, the 
case manager asked about how Mar/s 
14-year-old son Jimmy was doing. 



Mary reported that although he gener- 
ally maintained 2L **C* average, math 
and En^sh were giving him trouble 
this year. He had also gotten into his 
first fifi^t at school. The counselor 
referred Mary to a volunteer tutoring 
^pipgram that could help Jimmy with 
difficult subjects, and told her about 
thelocai Boy? vlub where Jimmy 
could find supervised recreational 
programs, fiiends, and caring adults to 
spend time with. The counselor also 
encouraged Mary to contact him if 
there were more incidents at school. 
Further, with Mary's permission, he 
arranged for a regiular school coun- 
selor to keep an eye on Jimmy and let 
hun know if more serious problems 
developed. In subsequent conversa- 
tions with Mary, the JOBS counselor 
made a point of asking about Jimmy 
periodically. 

Neither Mary nor Carki will leave 
AFDC immediately, but supported by 
necessary services, they are g^ning 
the self-confidence and skiUs they will 
need for financial independence. And, 
with early action to prevent small 
problems fiiom becoming big ones, 
Jimmy is staying on track in school. 
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This Statement is itself an example of the kind of close professional cooperation and 
collaboration which we hope will emei^e in the wake of the Family Support Act. The 
foltowing persons, affiliated with 11 organizations," participated in various wjys to 
conceive, write, edit, critique, and produce the statement: Martin J. Blank, Cynthia 
G. Brovwi, Peter E. Carlson, Michael Cohen, Jacqueline P. Danzbeiger, Lynne Fender, Evelyn 
Ganzglass, Mark Greenbeix, Samuel Halperin, Alan W. Houseman, Tbm Joe, Clifforx! M. 
Johnson, Janet E. Levy, David Long, Atelia MelaviUe, Glenda Partee, Cheryl Rogers, Arloc 
Sherman, Bard Shollenberger, and Beverly Yanic''. Funding fix)m the Ford Foundation, the 
Foundation for Child Devetopment, and Youth and America's Future: The WMam T. Grant 
Foundation Commission on V/ork, Family and Citizenship made it possible to publish and 
disseminate tlus document. 
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APPENDIX A 

Summary of the Major 

Provisions of the Family Support Act 



The Family Support Act of 1988 (FSA) 
requires for Uie first time that welfare 
agendes make available educational 
.services as a conq)oivent of the new Job 
OpportJ^ities and Basic SldUs Program GOBS). 

Whom VTill States Serve? States have maiy 
options, but must establish educational services for 
at least some nnembers oi the following two groups: 

• Custodial parents under age 20 who have.not 
completed hi^ school or its eqi^valent. States 
may exeiiqit younger teen parents under age 18 
fiom participation requirements, subject to 
regulations to be issued fay the US. Department 
of Health and Human Services (HHS) 
October 13,1989; 

• I^nts age 20 or dder who have not completed 
high schod or its equivalent, to the extent that 
the state has decided to require such parents to 
participate in JOBS. This simply means that 
states that choose to run a mandatory woiic or 
training program for older dropout parents must 
provide them with a basic education first. 
Members of this group m^ be enrolled concur- 
rently in other JOBS activities, but those must 
not interfere with their education. 

The statutory requirements are not ligA. States 
only have to enroll as many members of the above 
groups as their resources permit. FSA leaves 
states much leeway in taigeting services toward 
particular groups smd in deciding that educational 
or other services are not feasible in particular locali- 
ties. However, HHS regulations could constrain 
state flexibility, particulariy a state's ability to limit 
the geograpMc scope of its JOBS program.^ 

B^nd these requirements, states are given the 
opportimity to serve high school graduates who 
wish to enrcdl, or have already enrolled, in post- 
secondary education or training. This could 
include enrolbnent in conununity colleges, 
vocational-technical schools, conununity-based 
institutions, and four-year colleges. Further, states 
may provide remedial education or skills training to 
pamnts who have a high school dq>loma but still 



lack bask: skills. And states may require children 
ages 16 or over in-AFDC families to partknpate in 
educatbn or other JOBS activities if they are not 
currently attending an academk: or vocatk)nal 
school f^ time. 

Federally-Specified Taiget Groups. FSA 
establishes specific target groups to whkk states 
must give priority. These are: 

• parents under 24 who have not completed high 
school and are not enrolled in high school or its 
equivalent; 

• long-term recq)ients, i.e., those who have 
received AFDC for at least 36 months during 
the last five years; 

• parents under 24 with little or no recent work 
experience; 

• members of a family in whkh the youngest child 
is within two years of being ineligible for AFDC 
because of age, i.e., age 16 in a state that ends 
AFDC eligibility at age 18. 

A state could lose a portk)n of the federal matching 
funds for its AFDC prc^gram unless it expends at 
least 55 percent of its JOBS funds on these taiget 
groups. Wthin the target groups, states must give 
pnority to those who volunteer to partkjpate. 

What Services Must States Offer? The FSA 
mandates that states make available a broad range 
of educatk)nal and work-related servkes. The 
educational servkes must indude high school or 
equivalent educatk>n (combined with job training 
as needed), bask and remedial educatkn to 
achieve a basic literacy level, and educatkn for 
indivkluals with limited Ens^h proficiency. 

States may add college and other educational 
servkes to this list. Each state can dedde 
preciseb^ what kind of educatknal activities it will 
offer, whether tiiey will be available statewide or 
only Ln certain areas, how such educatknal activi- 
ties will be provided, and when they will begin. 

Will Participants Volunteer or Will They 
Be Required to Participate? This decision is 
largely up to the state. States may choose to 
require that various groups of AFDC recipients 



, ^Thc Deptrtment utued . tifi rrgublions for public comment in Apnl of The dnh recubtions make h rtUUvely difficult for sutcs to exempt parents under 18. 
' They permit a state to exempt a custodsa] parent under 18 from the re<)uiftments only if: the parent is beyond the sute's con^sory attendance laws, and if the sute's 
JOBS plan contains cnteria which (a) proviide tor indmdualued rather than categorical exemptions: (b) do not rely solely on grade completion: and (c) pmide for partiapa* 
tion In another rduoUonal activity from whicK He individual could benefit. In accomparvuMt comments. HHS explains that excusing custodial parents from high school at* 
tendance should be *nie.* and that, in such instances, the state must pmide for assignment to available educational akematives. 



■The draft regdationt. kx example, would require states to establish a statewide JOBS program by October of 1992 in aU major urban (Metropohun Staustical) areas and 
enough other a^tas to serve 75 percent of the aduh AFDC population: in addition, states would have to estaMish a more mntmal program (ofleruig at least job search, high 
school education, and one of four optional components to be chosen by the state) in areas sufficient to.serve 95 percent of its AFDC aduhs. to be considered a suteu-ide 
progiam. If this guideline is not met, states would be required to justify why their program is not available statewide. 



participate in the JOBS progiain, including most 
parents with children over age three (or over age 
one at state option). Further, FSA indicates that 
sutes must require young AFDC parents, ages 18 
or 19, to participate in an educational activity if 
they have not finished hi^ school, regardless of 
the age of their child. The law, however, modifies 
this mandate to say that states must serve voluii- 
teers first within the federally designated target 
groups'* noted above, which encompass all dr^xMit 
parents under age 24, induding those agss 18 and 
19. Moreover, states cannot require particq;>ation 
unless duid care is available. 

Indeed, the Atl includes enou^ other exemp- 
tions and qualifications that a state can leptimately 
nm a 'Vohmteers firsf* program for all persons 
within or outside the target groups. The only 
restrictions are that 55 percent of its resources 
must go to serving members of the target groups^ 
and that federal partic^Mition quotas must be.met. 
However, most persons who enroll vohmtarOy in 
the JOBS prognuTi wiB still be subject to penalties, 
in the form of benefit reductions, if th^ later drop 
out of the pcogrun without ''good cause." (See 
sedion on SanctioM below.) 

Other JOBS Activities Besides education, 
JOBS services must inchxle job skills training, job 
development, and placement and readiness activi- 
ties, phis at least two of the following: yjb search, 
on-the-job training, work supplementation, or 
community work experience. 

Assessment and Orientation. To determine 
what education servkres will be provkled to 
partknpants under the FSA, state agencies must 
assess the educatbnal needs and chiM care and 
other supportive servke needs of each non- 
exempt fiunily member or voluntary parUdpant. 
Based on this assessment, an empkyability plan 
will be devek)ped for each partkr^t that will set 
forth the acthaties in whkh the partkspant will 
take part, inchiding education programs, chik! 
care, and other supporth/e servKes. The state 
may require the partkq^ant to negotiate and enter 
into a contract specifying the obligatk)ns of both 
partkipant and agency, including the activities to 
be conducted and sendees to be provWed. The 
state also assign a case manager to the 
partkipant and partk:q)ant*s £unOy to obtain or 
broker servkes for the famOy, monitor progress, 
and review the employabiiity plan. 



Child Care* FSA requires states to guarantee chM 
care to partk?)ants who need it whenever a JOBS 
partkipant is $atis£K:torily partkq>ating in an 
approved educatknal activity. The state must also 
provkfetiansportatkn and other sq)p^ 
it determines to be necessary to puti^uon.? 

States can assure child care by^pitbvidbig ihe 
care directly, arranging care throiigh provkkirs, 
providing cash or vouci^ in advance to tUe 
custodial parent, reimbursing the custodia"! parent, 
arnuiging with other agendes and community 
vohmteer groups for nonreimbursed care, or 
adopting other methods the state agency deems 
appropriate. States must pay at least the lesser of 
the actual cost of chiU care or the dollar amount of 
the AFDC "chiU care disregard," i.e., $175 per 
month for a chiM over age two or $200 for a child 
under twa The state may pay a greater amount 
for child care so fong as it does not exceed the 
focal market rate. 

Transitional Benefits. FSA requires states, 
by April 1, 1990, to offer chiM care and medkal 
benefits to persons fosing AFDC due to enqdoy- 
ment Former recqxents will be entitled to up to 
one year of chikl care if the state determines the care 
to be necessary for empkiyment, and if the recipient 
foses AFDC eligibility due to increased hours <H 
eniptoyment, wages ftom emptoyment, or foss of 
AFDC earnings disregards. Beneficiaries of this cate 
musthaven^'* %lAFDCforatleastthreeofthesfac 
months ' - ^ '>s of eligibility, contribute to 
the cor < <tog scale established bj 
thestr^ ^"i- ^ other requirements. 

Former fi idso be entitled to 

continued nieoi^ assistance for up to one year. 
Generally, states must provkle the first sfac months 
of coverage without a fee. After that, states must 
offer an addttkrial sbc months of coveraige to fami- 
lies with income betow 185 percent <rf the federal 
poverty threshoW, but may impose a premium for 
familfes with earnings over the poverty level. 

Sanctions* States must sanction persons who 
fail without "good cause* to participate in the JOBS 
program, unless they fall within one of the 
federally-exempt categories (e.g., ill or disabled) in 
FSA. Non-exempt persons in the JOBS program 
m^ be sanctioned even if they enrolled as vohm- 
teers, i^., without the state specifically requiring 
tKm to participate. Exempt persons are not sanc- 
tioned, but exempt persons who drop out of the 



<»n^ ft|ubtion$ inck the bncuige of the FSA but jrcomp»n»in« comments by the Depanment ni$e Questioni about the extent of the $utc duty to prwide chM 



*Dfift federal reguUtioos do not add to thU exemption from program panidpaiion. The FSA itseJf includes funher good cause reasons for a pinidpam not accepting em- 
plnj-ment. The law specifies that putiopants shafl not be sanctioned for USuig to accept a job ofler that uouk) result in a net loss of pa>-, nor for refusing to take a job for 
rnore than 20 hours per week if she is the caretaker to a child under 6, 



*lt is not yet dear what educational activities win be inckided uithin this state maintenance of effon requirement. Draft regulations are ambiguous in their irtatment of 
programs servmc both AFDC and non-AFDC participants. 
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JOBS program without good cause after having 
commeiKed participation will be denied priority so 
long as other tndhiduals are actively seeking to 
participate. The definition of *good cause" 
ga.'eming participation is left mostly to the states. 
The FSA does provide that no sanction can be 
imposed on a parent who refuses to participate in 
an V lucation program Ouo to a lack of chiM care.^ 
Each state must esUUish a condliatkm procedure 
for resolving disputes about program partictpatbn, 
and for a hearing with respect to the dispute if it is 
not resolved throu^ condliatx>n. 

Funding. Additional federal lunds are made 
available to match state expenditures for JOBS 
proj^ams, inchiding edtxatk>n?J activities, under a 
capped entitiement formula. The central prQvisk)n 
of this formula provides a federal match oif at least 
60 percent for the bulk of a state*s program^ up to 
a maximum amount based on the staters relative 
number of adult APDC recipients. The capped 
federal funds begin with $600 million in FY (fiscal 
year) 1989, rising to $13 bilBon by FY 1995. 

State welfare expenditures for administrative 
costSr costs of transportation, and other work- 
related supportive senices are matched at 50 
percent and are also subiiect to the cap. Child care 
costs are matched at the st2te*s Medicakl rate, 
with no cap on these expenditures. 

Federal funds for educational activities under 
JOBS may not be used to supplant non-federal 
funds for existing senices and acthritie's whk:h 
prmnote the purpose of the JOBS program. State 
and kx:al expenditures for such activities must be 
maintained at least at the level of such expendi- 
tures for FY 1986.*^ 

Participation Quotas. Unless a state satisfies 
federal participation quotas, federal matching funds 
for the state AFDC program will be reduced to 50 
percent , from the higher rate of 60 percent or more. 
The quotas foUow a specific schedule: seven percent 
iiXi-'V 1990, U percent in FY 1992 and FY 1993. 15 
percent in FY 1994, and 20 percent in FY 1995. 

FSA leaves it to the US. Department of HealUi 
and Human Servkes (HHS) to define ''participa- 
tion'* but provkles that it must involve more than 
mere re^stration, i.e., actual participation in some 
component of the JOBS program.* In certain 
cases, the Secretary of HHS may waive the fiscal 
penalties against a state that has not met its quota. 

Planning. Planning for the JOBS program is 
likely to begin immediately and in many states is 
well underway. Planning is made diffioilt by the 
lack of final federal regulations, however. HHS 
published proposed regulations on April 18 and final 
regulations are due by October 13, 1989. Some states 
may need to enact new legislation that will likely 
be considered during the legislative sessk>n begin- 



ning in 1989. Most states will likely need additional 
appropriations either this yearW next. 

States must have a JOBS pro]g!^ in place, 
including educational activities, by October 1, 
1990. Initially, the prc^gram may operate in only a 
portion of the state. States must have the program 
available in each portion of the state where it is 
feasible to do so by October 1, 1992. States could 
implement much eariier if they complete the 
changes required in their state AFDC plan: a number 
of states plan to implement their programs by July 
1, 19B9, Uie e^st alk>wable date. 

Demognjf^ilc Study. States may conduct a 
pveMm^r/: ^yinographic study of potential JOBS 
participants, funded with a 50 percent federal 
match. The study woukl analyze the educational 
attainment and ^ deficits of potential 
partkjpants, the capacity of existing institutions to 
meet their educational needs, and any changes or 
additions needed in the service delivery system. 

Every state must use the senices of kx:ai 
Private Industry Councils to make estimates of the 
types of jobs a^ble or likely to become available 
in the sendee deUvery areas. 

State Plan. A state cannot begin recehong 
federal JOBS funds until it submits a JOBS and 
Supportwe Senices plan that is approved by HHS. 
In developing these state p^ans, the welfare agency 
must consult with the educatkin agency as well as 
the agency responsible for administering job 
training programs in the state. This plan must esti- 
mate the number of persons to be seized in 
educational activities; a description of tix; servkres 
to be provkled and the educational and sliill needs 
to be addnsssed; the extent to whk:h the senices 
are expected to be made available by state and 
local educatk>nal agencies, community*based 
ot^anizations, and other agencies; and the extent 
to whkh such educatior^al senices are io \^ 
provkied or funded by the JOBS prograin. The 
state plan must be published and made reasonably 
available to the general public through local news 
facilities and public announcements. 

Child Support Provisions. Beskles creating 
the JOBS program, the FSA also makes important 
changes in chikl support enforcement, designed to 
improve the klentification of absent parents - 
particularly but not solely parents of children in 
AFDC and other low irxome fiamilies-and the 
collection of child support payments torn them. 

FSA toughens requirements, imposed by 
Congress in 1975 and 1984 as a conditk)n of 
participating in the AFDC program, that states 
have a statewkle cluki support enforcement 
program to help locate absent parents, establish 
paternity, obtain and enforce support orders. By 
October of 1989, for example, courts and other 



*HHS hat piopotcd to define puikip»bon in most asei as rtcehing AFDC and ulung part in at least one of (he state's designated JOBS components (other (Kan onen* 
tition. assessment, cjie niar>cemen( or emplo)ibiItty de\Yk>pmenf ^ for a monthly a\tnge ot at least 2C hourt per week. The prinuo' exception ts that, ibr educational 
actnities. no houri)' minimum is imposed but the pailic^ani must be making satisLictoo' progress hy :he standards oi the educational prwider. 
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decision makers must use the state's child support 
guidelines in establishing or nKxlifying support 
awaids unless doing so would be unjust or 
unreasonable. (Federal officials estimate this pn)vi- 
sion will tr^de the size of the f^'erage child support 
award.) These state guidelines must be updated at 
least once every four years. 

Further, all new support orders must provide for 
automatic collection through immediate wage with- 
holding unless both parties agree to an alternate 
arrangement or there is a finding of good cause for 
not ordering it. If the case is being handled by the 
state's Title IV-D" child support enfowrement 
system (which encompasses all AFDC cases), this 
provision takes ^ect in November <rf 1990 and 
covers modifications as well as new orders; in all 
other child support cases the provision takes 
effect in January of 1994. 

By November of 1989, all parties to a contested 
paternity action must submit to genetic testing. 
By November (rf 1990, parents must furnish their 
Social Security number to the state's birth records 
agency as part of the process invoked in the issu- 
ance of a birth certificate. 

Whfe these provisions potentially affect all fami- 
lies with an absent parent, other provisions of *he 
FSA apply only to AFDC recipients. Effective 
January 1989, for exanqJe, the FSA clarifies that 
states must ghre custodial parents on AFDC at 
least $50 per month of the total amount collected 
by the state fiiom an absent father. (States may 
keep the remainder to defi:3y costs of providing 
AFDC.) Effective October, 1989, the law extends 
for an additk>nal year a federal provisk)n giving 
Medicaki coverage for four months to fanuUes 
leaving the AFDC program due to increased 
income from chiW support. Lastly, effective 
January 1993, FSA requires states to send AFDC 
families nionthly notices of the amount of support 
cdlected bom an absent parent. 

Benefits for Unemployed Two-P^ent 
Families. Currently, about half of all states 
operate an AFDC-UP (unemployed parent) 
program, whfch provides benefits to two-parent 
fainilies whose income is limited due to a parent's 
unemployment. The FSA requires the remaining 
states to establish at least a limited AFDC-UP 
program by October 1, 1990. 

Specifically, a state whkh did not have an 
AFDC-UP program on September 26, 1988, may 
limit the nunAer of months of AFDC-UP eBgibility 
to no less than six months in ai^ 12 month period. 
!f a state imposes time limits on ben^ts, it sti 
must provkle MedKakl coverage to family 
members who would be receiving benefits but for 
the time limits. 

States niay, except as otherwise provided by 
other proviswns of the JOBS program, require 
AFDC-UP parents to partfcipate in JOBS up to 40 
hours per week. 



Changes in Disregards. Under present law, a 
certain amount of earned income is disregarded in 
calculating AbDC benefit levels as an incentive for 
woridng. As of October 1 of 1989, the standard 
monthly earned income disregard goes up fiiom 
$75 to $90. 

On the same date, the child care disregard goes 
up from $160 per child to $175 per child two years 
and older, and to $200 per child under age two. 
The child care disregard is to be applied as the last 
step in AFDC budgeting. Further, the earned 
mcome tax credit must be completely disregarded 
for AFDC purposes. 

Option to Require Minor P^ents to Live at 
Home. Effectwe January 1, 1990, states may 
choose to require a parent or pregnant woman under 
18 who has never married to live in a specified 
setting to get AFDC. If the state takes this optwn, 
the AFDC benefits, where possible, will be paki to 
the adult relathre instead of the minor parent. 

The minor parent would have to five in either 
the home of her parent, guardian or adult relative, 
or in a foster home, maternity home or other adult- 
supervised supportive Kving arrangement. The 
requirement wouW apply unless (a) there was no 
living parent or guardian whose whereabouts were 
known; (b) the parent or guardian wouW not lev 
the minor parent live in the home; (c)the 
emotfonal or physfcal health or safety of the minor 
parent or her chiW wouW be jeopar^zed by Kving 
in the home; (d) the minor parent had fived apart 
bom her pjarent or guardian for at least a year 
before having a chiW or applymg for AFDC; or (e) 
ths state found ''good cause," in accordance with 
HHS regulatk)ns. 

Pre-eligibility Fraud Detection. By October 
1, 1989, states.are required to provide for 
appropriate measures to detect fi:audulent applka- 
tions for AFDC before eligibility is established. 

Demonstration Projects. FSA authorizes 
numerous possible state demonstratwn projects. 
Most of these experimental projects will require 
federal funds to operate effectively. FSA autho- 
rizes, but Congress has not yet appropriated, the 
funds for projects such as the following: 

1) Demonstration Projects to Test the 
Effect <rf Early Childhood De^lopment 
Profjrams* Up to ten states may devise such 
development programs to enhance the cognitive 
skflls and linguist^ abilities of children under five, 
to improve the communfcatwn skills of such chil- 
dren, and to develop their ability to read, write, 
and speak English effiecth^ly. 

2) Demonstraticm Projects to Encourage 
Innovative Education and Training Programs 
for Children, Any state may conduct a project to 
test financial incentives and intenliscq^nary 
approaches to reducing school dropouts, encouraging 
skill development and avokling welfare 
dependency. 
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3) Demonstrations to Ensure Long-Term 
Family SetfSuflGciency throu^ Community- 
Based Services. Any state may test more effective 
methods cipiovidiiig coordination and services for 
coiiqxrehen^ bmfy support services. 

4) Demonstration rejects to IVoiv^ 
Counseling and Services to 10^ Risk 
Teenagers. Four states may devise projects to 
provide a Teen Care plan, inchiding a clearing- 
house, and other services, for teenagers with a 
history of acadenuc or behavioral problems, or 
who come from one-parent families, who are 
parents, or pregnant 



Benefit Levels. The FSA does not require 
states to raise benefits nor does it create a 
national minimum benefit level. However, each 
state must reev^uate its standard of need and 
payment level at least once every three years, and 
report this information to the federal government 
and the public under a schedule set by HHS. The 
report must inchide a statement ci how the need 
standard is determined, the relationship between 
the need standard and payment standard, and any 
changes in these standards during the past three 
years. The Act also reqiures studies of altematwe 
minimum benefit approaches. 



APPENDIX B 

An Overview of AFDC - 

The Aid to Fanfllies With Dependent Children Program 



Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) is the basic cash wel&re 
program for fiunilies with children. To be 
eligible, a £cunily must contain at least 
one child under age 18 or, in certain circum- 
stances, under 19. The iaimily must be deprived of 
parental suf^rt or care due to the death, 
absence, or incapacity of a parent. Some states 
have also permitted two-parent feimilies to recede 
AFDC in limited situationsafterawoddng parent has 
lost enq)loyment (the AFDC-Unemployed Parent 
Program). Under the Family Support Act, all states 
will be required to exteiKl benefits for at least part of 
each year to these two-parent £amilies. (The average 
AFDC family in 1987 contained three people.) 

The federal government pays about 54 percent 
of the cost ol AFDC payments to eligible ^unDies. 
Each state is fi:ee to set the level of assistance to 
families in the state. In 1988, the typical (median) 
state payment for a family of three with no other 
income was ^9 per month, or $4^08 per year. 
This amount was less than half the federal poverty 
line for a family d three. Most families recehring 
AFDC also receive Food Stamps, which cover 
part, but not all, of monthly food costs. They are 
also eligiUe for Medicaid coverage. 

If a parent recewes any unearned income, the 
amount <A this incora^e Is subtracted bom the family 
giant. A parent who works is permitted to keep an 



amount of earnings equal to certain work expenses; 
above this, most of her earnings will also result in 
a dollar-for-dollar reduction in benefits. 

Federal law imposes resource limits on AFDC 
gunilies. A family is ineligible for aid if its countable 
assets exceed $1,000 (or a lower limit if set by the 
state). Countable assets include cash and liqidd 
resources. Resource guklelnies often make it hard 
for a family to establish AFDC eligibility if the 
family owns a car. 

The Family Support Act does not change benefit 
levels or asset/resource limitations. It does 
provkle that many families leaving the rolls after 
partxnpatk)n in JOBS will be eligible for transitional 
health care and cluki care subsklies. 

Since 1967, there have been requirements in the 
AFDC law that most recq)ients vnth children over 
age six partkipate in state employment and 
training pn^grams as a conditk)n of recehring 
AFDC. The primary pn^gram for this purpose was the 
W>rk Incentive WW) program. Because of limited 
and, in fact, declining federal financing, however, 
relathrely few AFDC redpients receh/ed substan- 
tial help in securing empkiyment through WIN in 
recent years. The Family Support Act wll change 
this by providing new federal money for states to 
expand or re-establish employment and training 
programs for more of their AFDC populations. 
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Appendix c 

Resources for Additional Information and Assistance 



American Public Wsllare Association (APWA) 

Beverfy ^uiich, Associate Director 
Bard Shc^nbeiiBer, Senior Policy Associate 
810 First Street N.E. 
Suite 500 

VV^hington, DC 20002 
(202) 682-0100 

APWA represents state and local human service departments and individual members. It advocates sound effec- 

A^SS^^*^?"^^ 5^^® ^ leadership into national dedsion- 

mato«. AFWA carries out a con^rehensive agenda of sodal welfere policy research, development, an ' analysis, and 
Su^ort Act of^^ technical assistance to state and local officials and others on aU aspects of the Famfly 

Center for Law and Social Policy (CLASP) 

Alan W. Houseman. Executive Director 
Mark Greenberg. Senior Staff Attorney 
Arloc Sherman. Research Associate 
1616 P Street N.W. 
Suite 350 

^hington. DC 20036 
(202) 328-5M0 

CLASP works to establish effective linkages between U.S. welfare and education systems to help address the 
problems^poverty m America's poor femilies. The Center provides information and technical assistance to state 
and fedei^ (^Baals. school personnel, and legal and policy advocates in meeting the requirements of the Famav 
Support Act of 1988. ^ 

Center for the Study of Social Policy (CSSP) 
Tom Joe. Director 

Cheryl Rogers. Senior Research Associate 
1250 Eye Street N.W. 
Suite 503 

VV^hington. DC 20005 
(202)371-1565 

^ provides information on the principles of interagency and intergovernmental planning, budgeting, and 
service delivery, 

Chlldreift Defense Fund (CD(^ 

Clifford M, Johnson. Acting Director. Division of Family Supports 
122 C Street N.W. 
Washington. DC 20001 
(202)628-8787 

*S ^ l^^' non-profit organization, gathers data, publishes reports, and provides information on key issues 
attectmg chflcfren. It also monitors the development and implementation of federal and state poHcies. provides technical 
assistance and support to a network of state and local child advocates, oiganizations. and pubKc officials, pursues an 
annual legislative agenda, and Ktigates selected major cases. 

Council of Chief State School Officors (CCSSO) 

Cynthia G. Brown. Director. Resource Center on Educational Equity 

Glenda Rirtee. Assistant Director 

400 North Capitol Street 

Mtehington. DC 20001 

(202)393-8159 

CCSSO b a non-profit organizatwn composed of the heads of the 57 departments of pubKc education in every 
^ rni^^ Cohunbia. the Department of Defense Dependent Schools, and five extra-state jurisdictions. 
1 he LCbbO Res<Hirce Center on Educatwnal Equity is responsible for implementing various CCSSO leadership 
mitiatives to provide better educatwnal servkes to chiklren and youth at risk of school failure. It provides technical 
asastance m pobcy fonnulation. develops programs and materials, holds conferences, monitors civfl rights issues, 
and provxiestiaming. The Center also publishes a quarteriy newsletter 
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iMttuli fDT EducaUoRal Leadership (lEU 

^^cqueline R Danzbeiiger, Dircctor of Local Improvement Programs 
Nfartin J. Blank, Senior Associate 
1001 Connecticut Avenue N.W. 
Suite 310 

^hington, DC 20036 
(202)822^05 

The Ins^te for Educational Leadership (lEL) is a non*profit organization dedicated to collaborative problem- 
sotviog strati^es for education. The Institute's programs focus on leadership development, demograph'c analyses, 
business-education partnerships, school restructuring, and programs concerning at-risk youth. 
Joining Forces 

Janet E. Levy, Director 
400 North Capitol Street 
Suite 379 

^l(&shii«ton, DC 20001 
(20^393-8159 

f Joming Forces promotes collaboration between education and social welfare agencies on behalf of children and 
feriiOies at risk. Informatx>n is available on strategies and programs for successful collaboration. 

Iftppeewr Deimm^on Research CorporaUon (MDRC) 

Dar/id Loqg, Senior Research Associate 
Three Avenue 
New NY 10016 
(212)532^3200 

MDRC, an independent non-prc^t organization, designs, manages, and evaluates prpgrams intended to increase 
the se]f-su£5cierx7 of disadvantaged groups. Its studies of programs for welfare recipients, teen parents, and dropout 
youth have (xcvided information about the implementation and effectiveness of different program approaches across 
a range (tf conditions. 

National Alliance of Business (NAB) 

Peter E* C^ison, Director, Economic and Policy Analysis 
Steven (k>l$ghdy, Director, Traimng and Consulting Services 
1201 New %ric Avenue N.W. 
Suite 700 

WisUngCon, DC 20005 
(202)289^2888 

The Alliance works with the business community to promote and inform empbyer involvement in plarming, 
rruiHcetinjg, and hiring from effective welfare-to-woric efforts. 

NaUonal AssodaUon of Slate Boards of Education (NASBE) 

Jlaiuce Eaile, Program Director, Youth Services 
1012 Cameron Street 
Alexandria, VA 223U 
(703)684-4000 

NASBE provides information on: educational policy-setting at the state level; successful programs for youth at 
risk, espedally adolescent parents; and eariy childhood programs. Publications on these subjects are avzdlable. 
IMfonMfiovenMin^ 

NGchael (>)hen. Program Director, Education Program 

Ijame Fender, Ptpgram Director, Social Services Program 

Evelyn Ganzglass, Program Director, Training and Employment Program 

400 North Capitd Street 

Suite250 

V^hington, DC 20001 
(202)624-S300 

NGA, representing the (>ovemors of the 50 states and the territories, seeks to influence the shape and 
ui4)ieinentation (tf natbnal policy and to apply creative leadership to the solution of state problems. NGA provides 
assistance to (jovemors and their stafis in the areas of education, sodal services, employment/training, and health 
po&y through research, publications, conferences, and consultation. 

PuUlc/Privale Ventmes (P/PV) 

Michael A. Bailih, Presktent 
dry C Vhiker, Vice Ptesklent 
^399 Market Street 
Philadelphia, R\^^^ 
([219^592-9039 

'P/PV, a non*piofit corporatbn focused on econonuc development and training issues, develops and manages 
demoh^ration projects, conducts research and poky analysis, provkles technical assistance to organizations and 
businesses, and performs pro-am assessments and evaluations. 



Appendix d 

For Further Keading 

The following recent publications provide useful information about education, training for emplpyment. and the poor. 
Education, laining and Economic Opportunity 

Gordon Berlin and Andrew Sum. Tbward a Mm fhfect Union: Basic Skills, Poor Families, and Our Economic 
Futuri, New Yoric: Ford Foundation. 1988. 

Committee for Economic Development. Children in Need: Investment Stmlegies for the Educationally Disadvan- 
taged. New Y:>Tk: mi. 

William T. Grant Foundation Commission on Vtoric. Family and Citizenship The Forgotten Half: Non-College Youth in 
America. YbsUngion, DC: 1988. 

William T. Grant Foundation Commission on Mforic. Family and Citizenship. The Forgotten Half: Pathways to Success 
for America's Youth and Young Families. Washington. DC: 1988. 

S.M. Miller, etal.. Too Late to Patch: Reconsidering Second-Chance Opportunities for Hispanic and Other Dropouts. 
Wsishington. DC: Hispanic Policy Development Project. 1988. 

Public/Private \fentures. A Pfuctitione/s Guide: ^rate&es. Programs, and Resources for Youth Embkyability Develob- 
m«tf.raiade^)Wa.R\: revised 198a^ ^ 

(Additional vahiat^ resounds may be found in iWifc JTe/M. a publication of the American Public ^felfereAssod^ 
School Reform for All Students 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. An Imperiled Generation: Saving Urban Schools. Princeton. 
NJ: Princeton University Press. 1988. 

Thomas Corcoran. Lisa \felker and Lynne WMte. Working in Urban Schools. Vy^shington. DC: Institute for Educa 
tional Leadershq). 1988. 

John I. Goodlad. A Place Called School: Prospects for the Future. New ^rk: McGraw-Hill. 1984. 

National Association of State Boards of Education. Educational Accountability: Improving Schools, Informing the 

Public. Alexandria. VA: 1988. 

National Assodation of State Boards of Education. Rethinking Curriculum: A Call for Fundamental Reform. Alexan- 
dria. VA: 198a 

National Association of State Boards of Education. Ri^ firm the Start. Alexandria. VA: 1988. 

Theodore R. Sizer. Horace^s Compromise: The Dilemma of the American Hidi School. Boston. MA: Houghton 

Mifffin. 1984. 

Students At Risk 

Center for Human Resources. Heller Graduate School. Brandeis University. "Case Management with At-Risk 
Y)uth.* Youth Programs. Fall i98a 

ChiWren's Defense Fund. TTie Lessons ofMulH-Site Initiatives Serving Hi^-Risk Youths. Washington. DC: 1989. 
Council of Chief State Schod OfBcers. Elements of a Model State Statute to Provide Educational Entitlements for At- 
Risk Students, \feshington. DC: 1988. 

Council of Chief State School Officers. School Success for Students At Risk: Analysis and Recommendations of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. Oriando. FL: Harcourt. Brace. Jovanovich. 1988. 
Andrew Hahn and Jacqueline Danzberger. Dropouts in America: Enou^ is Known for Action. Vfeshington. DC: 
Institute for Educational Leadership. 1987. 

MDC. Inc.. America's Shame, America's Hope: Twelve Million Youth At Risk. Chapel Hill. NC: 1988. 

National Association of State Boards of Education. Whafs Promising: New Approaches to Dropout Prevention for 

Girls. Alexandria. VA: 1987., 

Margaret Terry Orr. Keeping Students in School. San Francisco. CA: Jossey-Bass. 1987. 
Comprehensive Services 

American PubKc Vfelfare Assodation and National Council of State Human Service Administrators. One Child in 
Four. \^hir«ton. DC: 1986. 

Annie E. Casey Foundation. A StnU^k Planning Guide for the New Futures Initiative. Greenwich. GT: 1988. 
Sar A. Levitan. Garth L. Mangum. and Marion W. Pines. A Proper Inheritance: Investing in the Self-Sufficiency of 
Poor Famtbes. Vfeshir^gton. DC: Center for Social PbBcy Studies. The George Vfeshir^gton University, June 1989. 
Dcnke F Pblit. et al.. The Challenge of Serving Teenage Mothers: Lessons from Project Redirection. New Yoric 
r^anpower Demonstration Research Corporation. 1988. 

National Association of State Boards of Education. Joining Forces: A Report firm the First Year. Alexandria. VA: 1989. 
Jblie Bain PiDsbury. Thanging the System from Within: Reform at the State Level." Public Welfare (Spring 1989). 
PubBc/Private Vfentures, Summer Dmning and Education Program (STEP): Report on the 1986 Experience. Philadel- 
phia. R\: 1987. ^ 

Lisbeth B. Schorr. Within Our Reach: Breaking the Cycle of Disadvantage. New Yoric: Doiibleday. 1988. 
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Ensuring Rmlly involvement 

James R Comer. •Educating Poor Minority Chikiien.'' Scientific American, Vol 259. No. 5 (November 1988). 
CouhcO of Chief State School Officers. **Eady Childhood and Family Education: Foundations for Success." 
Wishington. DC: 1988. 

Council of Chief State School Officers. A Guide for State Action: Early Childhood and Family Education. 
Wishington, DC: 1988. 

National SdxxA Boards Association. First Teachers: Bsrental Involvement in the Public Schools, ^shington. DC: 1988. 

Schqol/Biisiness Pertnet^jps ' . 

Center for Human Resources. Heller Graduate School. Brandeis University. A Guide to Working Partnerships. 
= Vteltham. MA: 198a 

Maigaret Hunt and Daniel W. Merenda. Creadng^& Managing a Corporate School \blunteer Program. Alexandria. 
\A: National Assodatipn of Rirtners in Education. 1983. 

Marsha Levine and Rt^ierta IVachtman. eds.. American Business in the Public Schools: Case Studies of Corporate 
InwivementinPMk Education. New %rk: Teachers College Press. 1988. 

Dauel W. Merenda. A Practical Guide to Creating & Managing School/Community Partnerships. Alexandria. VA: 
National Association dL Partners in Education. 1986. 
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